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MORILLO'S ATTEMPT TO PACIFY VENEZUELA 

In the spring of 1814 when Ferdinand VII. returned to his 
throne in Spain after his five years of captivity in France, Bolivar 
was leading successfully the second revolution in Venezuela. 
The news of the king's return coupled with the defeat of the rebels 
at La Puerta June 14, by Boves, the commander of the royalist 
forces, caused many supporters of the revolution to withdraw, 
for many were fighting only against what they considered the 
usurping governments in Spain. They thought they were still 
loyal to Ferdinand VII. So in July, Caracas welcomed Boves 
and the rebel forces suffered reverse after reverse until, by 
the end of the year, the Spanish power was completely restored 
in Venezuela. The revolutionists were all dispersed with the 
exception of a few small wandering guerilla bands. 

Something of the serious conditions in South America was 
realized in Spain at the time of Ferdinand's return and, as soon 
as the government was restored and organized at home, the king 
and his advisers considered what should be done for Spanish 
America. Here there was rebellion not only in Venezuela, but 
also in two other large storm centers, Buenos Aires and Mexico. 
In July 1814, a Junta of Generals decided to send a strong force 
to America and chose for the command, Don Pablo Morillo. 

Morillo was a Spaniard of humble birth who, because of valiant 
service during the wars against the French, had risen to the 
rank of field-marshal. Wellington, with whom he had fought 
in the peninsular campaign, considered him fit for the task. 1 
August 14, 1814, he received the title of Captain-general of the 
provinces of Venezuela and General-in-chief of the Expeditionary 
Army. A force of ten thousand men, the largest ever sent to 
America, was collected at Cadiz. Many of the men were the 

1 Letter from Wellington dated June 12, 1812, quoted in Rodriguez, Don Pablo 
Morillo, I. 101. 
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536 THE HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 

best soldiers of Spain, veterans in her service, and Morillo was 
her ablest commander. Among his lieutenants were Don Miguel 
la Torre, Don Salvador Moxo, Don Juan Bautista Pardo, and 
Don Gabriel Torres, all trained soldiers. The admiral of the fleet 
was Don Pascual Enrile. 

In November it was announced that their destination would 
be the La Plata and that they would sail about December first. 
They made a start in the middle of that month but were driven 
back by a storm with considerable damage. Delay for repairs 
kept them in port until February 17, 1815. In the interval many 
of the soldiers became discontented and did not wish to go to 
America. Secret societies were formed to start a revolution for 
the restoration of the Constitution of 1812. Morillo was initiated 
into one of these and urged to become the leader of the revolution. 
He refused and succeeded in holding most of the men to their 
contract, though a few deserted. 

November 18, 1814, very secret instructions were given to 
Morillo to direct his expedition to Costa Firma instead of to the 
La Plata. The new destination was not revealed to the troops 
until the end of February when they were well on their way. He 
was directed to secure with the least bloodshed possible, "the 
pacification of Caracas, the occupation of Cartagena of the Indies, 
and to give aid to the chief who commands in New Granada". 
When this was done he was to send to Peru in 1815 as many 
troops as possible and then help Mexico. He was directed to 
Margarita and Cumana first and given a free hand as to the 
conduct of the campaign. 2 

The reasons for this change of destination were given in a 
decree of May 1815, as follows: 

The first objective which I thought to give to the expedition was to 
aid the town of Montevideo and to contribute to the pacification of the 
provinces of the Rio de la Plata; but events during its preparation, the 
bad situation in the provinces of Venezuela, their advanced position, 
and the importance of placing on a respectable footing of defense 

2 Rodriguez, I. 122; Restrepo, Historia de la Revolucidn de la BepHblica de 
Colombia, X. 111. 
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whatever is adjacent to the Isthmus of Panama, the key to both Amer- 
icas, decided me to direct the said expedition to Costa Firma. 3 

On his arrival at the Venezuelan coast in April of 1815, Morillo 
learned of the death of Boves, killed in action the preceding 
December. Morales, a man of similar type, had succeeded him 
on the demand of the soldiers of Boves. At Carupano, Morillo 
was joined by Morales. Together, they devised the project of 
going to capture Margarita Island first of all. Morales had 
already taken steps to attack this island, which was still in rebel- 
lion, and had planned to exterminate the inhabitants and make 
it a desert. But Morillo refused to carry out these stern measures, 
believing the best policy was to show mercy in the name of the 
king, as his instructions directed. 

Bermudez and Arismendi were the rebel chiefs in Margarita. 
The latter was a native of the island and one of the most active 
of the rebel leaders. He had no education and could scarcely 
read and write. When Bolivar's fortunes in Venezuela were 
declining in 1814, he went as governor to Margarita where he 
established order, encouraged commerce, and soon put the island 
in a flourishing condition. 

The Spanish forces landed in Margarita April 10. The day 
preceding, Morillo issued to the people from Pampatar, a pacifica- 
tory proclamation. It is typical of many such published from 
time to time during the next six years, and was as follows : 

Inhabitants of Margarita : The loyalty which you have shown to our 
loved sovereign, Ferdinand VII. and the generous ideas of that sover- 
eign ought to allay your fears about your future fate. Lay aside your 
terror. Enter upon the purest rejoicings. Today is the happiest 
of your lives. Pursue and deliver up to the government those wretches 
who, in order to advance themselves, very nearly brought about your 
downfall. 

Lay aside your arms, rest from your labors, and in peace devote 
yourselves to the care of your families. 4 

3 Rodriguez, I. 124. 

4 Guzman-Bianco, Doeumentos para la Historia de la Vida p-Ablica del Liber- 
tador de Colombia, Peril, y Bolivia, VI. 303. 
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Arismendi recognized at once that he was not strong enough to 
resist the combined forces of Morales and Morillo, so took 
advantage of the offer of the proclamation. He made overtures 
for surrender, which were accepted on condition that, 

1. The Spanish banner be unfurled on all the forts and saluted by 
them, the squadron in the harbor to reply. 

2. The armed men to bring their arms to the chapter house and 
leave them. 

3. A number of leading citizens to come to the Spanish frigate 
anchored in the harbor and take the oath of allegiance to Ferdinand 
VII. 

This oath was received on April 11th, and the people were 
told to return to the footing of 1808 just as if nothing had hap- 
pened in the interval. Morillo named Lieutenant-colonel Don 
Antonio Herraez governor and intendant of the island. He 
pardoned every one there, including Arismendi, except one man 
from Seville who had been a cavalry commander in the royal 
army and had deserted to the republican cause. Morales thought 
it a mistake to pardon Arismendi and protested against it vehe- 
mently. Morillo was irritated and curtly told him to mind his 
own business and not to give advice until it was asked. This 
was the beginning of much friction between these two leaders. 

Before leaving Margarita, Morillo directed a circular to the 
authorities in Martinique, Trinidad, and St. Thomas, asking them 
not to harbor rebels and to aid in every way as friends, the 
pacification of the Spanish dominions. He also issued a procla- 
mation to the people of the island calling attention to the fact 
that the royal army had caused no destruction or bloodshed 
during its stay. He expressed the hope that they would bear 
themselves with the same fidelity as in 1809. "But tremble", 
he concluded, "if this is not done, because every rigor will be 
loosed against you". 5 

Morillo left for the mainland April 20, landing at Cumana. 
There had been a conspiracy among the people of color in Vene- 
zuela in the first months of 1815, to kill all the whites. Morales 

6 Guzman-Bianco, VI. 304. 
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had discovered and suppressed it. He had also crushed some 
remnants of rebel forces in outlying towns so that, upon Morillo's 
arrival, the captaincy-general was entirely pacified except for 
a few small bands in Guayana and about two hundred under 
Zarasa in the Chaguarmas Mountains. There was nothing for 
Morillo to do here but to proceed to Caracas and to publish a 
proclamation of pardon to all in the recent rebellion. 6 He visited 
the interior of the country, finding everywhere abundant evidence 
of the cruel character of the "War to the Death". His policy 
remained consistently one of conciliation and not of punishment, 
at least not in the form of executions and imprisonments. His 
undertaking had a most auspicious beginning. 

Torrente, the royalist historian of the revolution in Venezuela, 
says that this lenience of Morillo's was a mistake, for instead of 
inspiring the rebels with gratitude and loyalty toward Spain, they 
believed it came from weakness, and fear of their own prowess. 
Hence they took fresh courage and prepared to renew the conflict. 
Subsequent events support this opinion. It is possible this 
attitude was due to the great cruelties practised by Boves and 
Morales, and to the semi-barbarous character of many of the 
rebel leaders. 

Whether Morillo himself approved of this conciliatory pro- 
gram, it is difficult to say. Throughout his stay in Venezuela 
he was most punctilious in carrying out his instructions. In 
his letters he frequently spoke of his many pardons as due to the 
"beneficent intentions of his Majesty, and to considerations of 
humanity". He never indicated that he considered it a mistake. 

An unfortunate circumstance occurring at this juncture, was 
the alienation from the royalist cause of the llanero leader, 
Paez, who had served under Yaflez, the Spanish governor of 
Barcelona. The zambo and mulatto troops which Paez had 
recruited and led, were dismissed to their homes, a really wise 
provision because of the desperate need of the country for renewed 

6 For the text of the proclamation see Guzman-Bianco, VI. 304-306. He urged 
the people to do as those in Margarita had done where all was peace, even the 
revolutionary leaders having been allowed to remain in their homes in peace. 
He would use his army for protection and not for chastisement. 
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production, but a cause of grievance to them, for they had expected 
and craved brilliant military rewards. This was a very natural 
mistake for a European to make, not understanding the character 
of these people. 

A second unfortunate circumstance for Morillo was the loss by 
fire of his largest ship, the Pedro Alcantara, which burned in the 
harbor of the island of Coche, near Margarita. The origin of 
the fire was accidental but it destroyed a large part of the supplies 
and equipment for Morillo's army, making it necessary for him 
to call heavily from the beginning for support from the already 
impoverished country. The first request to make good this loss 
met with a generous response of four million reals contributed 
freely by the royalists. 

In addition to the generous gifts from the royalists, for which 
Morillo thanked them in a proclamation of June 1st, 7 he secured 
large sums of money through a junta of sequestration which 
confiscated the goods of all those who, directly or indirectly, had 
favored independence, not even excepting the property of those 
who, through the force of circumstances, had emigrated more 
because of fear than because of disaffection. More than two- 
thirds of the Venezuelan families were deprived of their estates 
by this court, a rigor which O'Leary says not even the greatest 
need justified. 8 Restrepo says that the deeds of this court 
covered Venezuela with "tears and mourning". 9 More than 
fifteen millions of property were sequestrated and sold. In his 
proclamation of justification issued to the Spanish people after 
his return to Cadiz, Morillo says this court or junta was estab- 
lished by the order of the king dated December 9, 1814, made at 
the proposal of the intendente-general of Venezuela. 

To carry this out with the prudence and promptness which I desired 
and which was indispensable, I formed a junta to attend only to this 
matter, consisting of persons who, I was informed, were the foremost in 
the country for the excellent qualities recognized in them. My most 

7 See Guzman-Bianco, VI. 307. 

8 O'Leary, Narracidn, I. 279. 

9 Restrepo, VI. 59. 
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strict injunction to the junta was that it was to reconcile aid for the 
army with the prosperity and well-being of the people. 10 

Besides the money and supplies secured by gift and sequestra- 
tion, Morillo demanded large contributions of food and equip- 
ment for his army. May 15, a letter from Dionisio Franco, 
intendant of the army, to the minister for the Indies, spoke of 
the arrival of Morillo and set forth the impossibility of furnishing 
the food and supplies which he demanded. August 20, a royalist 
lady complained to the king of the insults she had suffered because 
she could not furnish the quantity of bread demanded for the 
army. 11 Numerous instances of complaints of this sort may be 
found, indicating that though the country was nominally loyal 
and submissive, yet there was an undercurrent of discontent and 
irritation within three months after his arrival . 

Morillo's instructions were to pacify New Granada as well as 
Venezuela. Accordingly, he set about at once to prepare an 
expedition against New Granada where the return of Ferdinand 
VII. had made little impression. The rebel forces controlled 
the entire province. Morillo chose Cartagena as his first objec- 
tive and embarked at Porto Cavello July 12, 1815, leaving the 
provisional captain-general, Quero, soon succeeded by Moxo, 
in charge at Caracas. So far Morillo had shed no drop of blood. 
He took with him five thousand European troops and three 
thousand from the country under Morales. On the 22nd of 
July he disembarked safely at Santa Marta where he was received 
with demonstrations of joy. 

Santa Marta was the center of the trade with the United 
States, Jamaica, St. Thomas, Curacao, Cuba, and Spain, and had 
been steadily loyal. Its governor, Ruiz de Porras, joined Morillo's 

10 Rodriguez, I. 441. For the plan of operation of this court, see Guzman- 
Bianco, V. 289 ff. It is stated in these articles that in due time those who had 
been compelled to assist the rebels would be indemnified by the government. 
Their property would be administered in the interval for purposes of protection. ' 
(Arts. 6-7.) 

11 Independencia de America; Fuentes para sn Estudio; Catdlogo de Documen- 
tor conservados en el Arohivo General de Indias de Sevilla, 6 vols., compiled by 
Pedro Torres Lanzas, Chief of the Archives of the Indies, (Madrid, 1912), IV. 98, 
129. 
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forces. As Morillo drew near, Cartagena prepared for a siege 
in spite of a proclamation of general pardon which the Spanish 
general sent ahead of his army. 12 He commissioned Morales to 
go against the rebels at Mompox to keep them in check for they 
had quite a large force at that point. 

August 22, Morillo completed the blockade of Cartagena. 
The siege went on for one hundred and four days. Then Morillo, 
observing evidences of extreme hunger and suffering within the 
city, sent a communication to the rebel governor inviting him 
to surrender and promising mercy. 13 On December 6, the Span- 
ish entered the city and the rebel governor fled to Haiti where 
Petion, the mulatto president, gave him asylum. Morillo at 
once adopted measures for the introduction of food for the starv- 
ing inhabitants. A few days before the surrender, all the Spanish 
prisoners in Cartagena were barbarously dragged through the 
city and shot. Morillo did not retaliate. However, this humane 
treatment of the people of Cartagena was being counteracted 
by the brutality of Morales in the interior. He was victorious 
over the rebels wherever he met them and allowed his troops 
to practice the most brutal cruelties on those they captured. 
Most of his troops were natives which increased the bitterness. 

The Spanish commander sent news of the fall of Cartagena 
broadcast and everywhere the people received it with rejoicing. 
Cartagena was the most important city of New Granada from 
both the commercial and political standpoint. It was the seat 
of the strongest and most successful of the rebel governments 
established in New Granada, so that its fall, coupled with the 
successes of Morales in the interior, meant the collapse of the 
rebel movement in New Granada. 

In his report of the campaign, Morillo recommended various 
men for distinguished service, among them Montalvo and Enrile. 
The king gave generous rewards to the army and its leaders in 

12 Guzman-Bianco, VI. 324. 

13 He had tried the same plan in September, by sending out from his camp three 
conciliatory proclamations, one for the people of Cartagena, one for the inhabi- 
tants of New Granada, and one for the followers of Bolivar. He also sought the 
help of the French in Cartagena. See Guzman-Bianco, VI. 347-348. 
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the form of ribbons, crosses, and pensions. To Morillo, Enrile, 
and Montalvo, he gave the Grand Cross of the Royal Order of 
Isabel the Catholic. The report of the campaign shows that 
the capture of Cartagena cost the lives of three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five men who died from wounds and fever 
caused by the mosquitoes and swamps. 

Thus the end of 1815 saw the Spanish cause triumphant in 
Margarita, Venezuela, and New Granada. Nearly all had sub- 
mitted and the rebel forces were dispersed with the rebel leaders 
in exile. Morillo thought his task was accomplished and issued 
an exultant proclamation to his soldiers from Cartagena, January 
15, 1816. He placed Montalvo in command at Cartagena and 
set out with La Torre for Santa Fe de Bogota, February 16. 
He stopped for some time at Mompox and Ocafia from both of 
which places he issued conciliatory proclamations. 

The march from Mompox was very difficult. La Torre went 
on ahead with part of the forces and entered the city of Bogota 
on the sixth of May, where he received a brilliant reception. 
He published a decree similar in character to those previously 
made by his commander-in-chief, granting general amnesty to 
all who would swear allegiance to their sovereign. 14 Morillo 
and Enrile entered Bogota May 26, 1816. Here Morillo's con- 
ciliatory policy came to an end. He revoked La Torre's amnesty 
proclamation and imprisoned many who, relying upon it, had 
remained in their homes. Men of letters and science were 
included. 15 May thirtieth, the birthday of the king, he published 
an indulgence, but only for those in the army who were not 
Spaniards or foreigners and who had never held any post from 
the king. To obtain the pardon, they must present themselves 
to the local military commandants within seven days of the 

14 See Guzman-Bianco, V. 415, for the text of this proclamation. 

15 A letter from Morillo to King Ferdinand intercepted by Captain Chitty of 
the Colombian navy, tells what he did on entering Bogota. "Every person of 
either sex, who was capable of reading and writing, was put to death. By this 
cutting off of all who were in any way educated, I hoped to arrest effectually the 
spirit of revolution." This was a return to the methods of Boves and Monte- 
verde. See Recollections of Three Years Service in Colombia, I. 4. 
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publication of the order. 16 He also pardoned a great many rustics, 
Indians, and negroes, which had a good effect upon the masses. 

Also on the birthday of the king the leading people of Santa 
Fe de Bogota took the oath of allegiance. About fifty ladies 
waited upon Morillo to ask pardon for their husbands, sons, 
and brothers imprisoned because of connection with the rebellion. 
He refused the pardon giving as his reason that many of those 
he had pardoned in Margarita had risen again in rebellion. 
He did, however, grant better quarters, but a few days later six 
of them were shot by order of the council of war. June 6th, he 
ordered the delivery of all weapons on pain of confiscation of all 
property. All printed matter, books, proclamations, and the 
like, issued by the rebels, was to be surrendered to the authorities. 17 

It is difficult to establish the extent of Morillo's executions. 
The letter said to have been captured by Captain Chitty has 
not been found anywhere else and is so unlike the bona fide 
letters of Morillo as to raise doubts as to its authenticity. Among 
the documents published by Guzman-Bianco is a list of one 
hundred twenty-five leading men of New Granada executed by 
his orders between February 24, 1816 and December 29, 1816. 
The majority of this list were from Santa Fe de Bogota, but 
eight were from Cartagena and a few from Mompox and Ocana. 
Many who had had a part in the rebellion in Cartagena were 
seized and imprisoned when Morillo entered the city. None of 
these were executed by his orders, but after his departure, leaving 
the city to Montalvo, the fate of these men was submitted to a 
council of war and eight of them were sentenced to death. The 
others were set at liberty. 13 

Morillo began to lose faith in his policy of conciliation at 
Mompox where the news first reached him of a rebellion in 
Margarita led by Arismendi whom he had pardoned. Frequent 
skirmishes with small bands of rebel forces who persisted in 
opposing his progress in spite of promises of mercy and generous 
terms encouraged him to adopt sterner measures. In his report 

18 See Guzman-Bianco, V. 429, for the text of the order. 

17 Ibid., p. 4M. 

18 See Rodriguez, I. 448. 
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after his return to Spain, he says he established in Bogota a 
council of war composed of officials known for their "abilities 
and integrity", to judge the rebels who fell into the hands of the 
victorious troops. 

The council of war judged all by legal processes and never were they 
condemned without being heard and without the competent defense 
which military laws prescribe, though the sentences were various 
according to the fault. 19 

The necessity of organizing all the branches of government after 
five years of disorder, made it advisable for Morillo to stay at 
the provincial capital for a time. He restored the tribunals and 
authorities designated by law. He brought the political and 
administrative order back to its ancient form; he maintained 
discipline in all its rigor; he perserved actively to restore public 
confidence; he made efforts to restore commerce, agriculture, 
and other activities which constitute the prosperity of nations. 
He built roads and did everything to facilitate communication. 

When Morillo reported his triumph at Cartagena to the min- 
ister of war, he asked that he might be relieved of his command 
so that he might return to Spain. June 15, 1816, the minister 
of war wrote that he had informed the king of Morillo's desire 
to be relieved and that the king replied he would disband the 
expedition as soon as he could. May 31, Morillo again asked 
for his discharge. The minister of war in the name of the king, 
urged him to continue with his high and difficult trust which 
he was fulfilling so much to the satisfaction of his Majesty. 

Morillo would have been fortunate indeed could he have 
received his dismissal for his task completed when first he asked 
for it in 1816, for by the middle of this year, it was very evident 
that Venezuela was far from pacified. The restored Spanish 
government was not as satisfactory to the royalists as they had 
expected it would be. This was partly due to the constant calls 
for help in the form of money and supplies for Morillo's army. 
The continued heavy demands for food from people impoverished 

" Ibid., pp. 451-452. 
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by three years of civil war, part of the time very destructive in 
character, the confiscations instead of pardons as promised or 
expected from the proclamations, did not allay the smouldering 
desire for independence, especially as the Creoles were once more 
deprived of all share in the government, for the laws and customs 
of 1808 had been restored in every respect. The court of seques- 
tration for the property of insurgents and emigrants from the 
provinces secured large sums for the army but left in their place 
much dissatisfaction and ill-will. The correspondence of the 
years 1815 and 1816 shows frequent complaints of the injustices 
of this court. 20 

Moreover, incipient jealousies, and disagreements between the 
Spanish leaders were rapidly ripening into open discord and lack 
of cooperation. The audiencia of Caracas either disliked or 
distrusted Morillo, for their complaints of his conduct were 
frequent. They claimed he was always encroaching upon their 
authority. Their failure to cooperate with him of course weak- 
ened the administration. La Torre was the only one of the higher 
officers of the Spanish army who tried to act conscientiously in 
accord with his chief. Morales, as we have already noted, 
disagreed from the beginning, though he gave fairly good support 
to Morillo as his superior in command. Montalvo, superseded 
in New Granada by Morillo, grew dissatisfied and complained 
in August of the disorganization of justice caused by the strange 
commands of Morillo. Moxo, captain-general at Caracas, sent 
frequent letters to Morillo warning of insurrection preparing in 
the island of Margarita, and complaints to the home government 
of the exorbitant demands made by Morillo. In May he called 
a junta of farmers and merchants in Caracas and secured a forced 
loan of one hundred thousand pesos for war purposes to maintain 
order in Venezuela. August 6, Moxo sent a special envoy to 
Spain to tell the king the true state of affairs. About the same 

20 It is said that even Bolivar was disposed at one time to make a sincere dis- 
avowal of his mistakes; but when his rich estates were denied him, he swore not 
to lay down his arms until the Spanish were driven from the country. See To- 
rrente, II. 254. For the correspondence, see Torres Lanzas, ut supra, note 11, 
IV., letters for the years 1815 and 1816. 
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time Morillo began to plan to return to Venezuela and advised 
Moxo to have supplies ready for the army. Moxo replied that 
Venezuela was in wretched condition and that it was impossible 
for him to furnish the aid asked. 

The disturbances in Margarita causing distress and alarm to 
the Spanish commanders started toward the end of 1815 under 
the leadership of Arismendi whom Morillo had pardoned against 
the advice of Morales. The Spanish on the island were soon 
besieged. When Moxo learned of the outbreak he sent word 
to the commander in Margarita, Colonel Joaquin Urreiztieta, 21 
to lay aside every humane consideration. 

All the insurgents and those who follow them with or without arms, 
those who are aiding them, and finally, all who had any part at all in 
the disturbances in that island should be shot after a brief trial before 
three officers. 22 

March 26, 1816, Moxo placed a bounty of six thousand pesos 
on the heads of Arismendi, Zarasa, Cedena, Monagas, or other 
partisan leaders. May 25 the price for Bolivar, Bermudez, 
Marino, Piar, Bri6n, and Arismendi was raised to ten thousand 
pesos. 

As soon as Bolivar, who was in Haiti, heard of the revolt in 
Margarita, he set about with unflagging zeal and enthusiasm 
gathering forces to return to the struggle for independence. 
President Petion promised assistance and foreign merchants 
resident there aided him. Many fugitives from the mainland 
joined him. By April, 1816, he had a small force collected, mainly 
negroes and mulattos, and started for Margarita. On the morning 
of May 2, repeated salvos of artillery announced to the Spanish 
forces on the island the arrival of Bolivar's expedition. Besieged 
now both by land and sea, and unable to get relief from the main- 

21 Herraez, whom Morillo had left in command, was removed by Moxo because 
he was not carrying out his sequestration orders but was following a lenient 
policy similar to Morillo's, and was replaced by Urrieztieta who was cruel and 
avaricious. Under him the times of Boves returned. Soon after his installa- 
tion, he received orders to seize Arismendi and other rebel leaders and send 
them prisoners to Spain. This was the occasion for the renewal of the rebellion. 

22 See Guzman-Bianco, V. 360. The order is dated November 23, 1815. 
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land, the Spanish commander had to abandon Margarita, retiring 
to Cumana in July. The example of Margarita stimulated fugi- 
tive leaders still in Venezuela to redouble their efforts. Zarasa 
terrorized the people of the upper plains; Monagas and Barreto 
kept the royalists of Cumana and Maturin in constant alarm. 
All this was very harrowing to the royalist forces. 

When the news of the insurrection in Margarita reached 
Morillo, he ordered Morales to return to Venezuela with a 
company of grenadiers and a division of guides from Santa Marta. 
After a difficult march of four hundred leagues he arrived at 
Valencia on the same day in July on which Bolivar disembarked 
at Ocumare with his band from Margarita. On landing Bolivar 
issued a proclamation stating it was his intention to stop the War 
to the Death, and proclaiming freedom for the slaves who would 
become citizens in the Venezuelan Republic. 23 In the first 
engagements against Bolivar, Morales was successful, dispersing 
the rebel forces on July 14. The fugitives fled to Ocumare where 
Sir Gregor MacGregor took the lead and successfully escaped 
with about six hundred men into Barcelona. 24 

Informed of the increasing gravity of the situation, Morillo 
ordered La Torre to Venezuela and he himself, on November 20, 
as soon as the rains had ceased and the roads permitted, started 
for the province leaving New Granada in perfect calm with 
Francisco Montalvo in charge. Enrile set out for the Peninsula 
with the fleet, thinking his work accomplished. Montalvo and 
Morillo had several disagreements while the latter was in New 
Granada. Montalvo had appealed to the king, had been heard, 
and had received full satisfaction. This left with Morillo a 
disastrous sense of irritation, for he later superseded Montalvo 
with Samano, not so able a man for the position. 

The correspondence for this year shows Morillo's growing 
alarm over the situation. As early as March he began to ask 
for reinforcements saying he thought about four thousand men 

23 Guzman-Bianco, V. 460. 

24 Sir Gregor MacGregor, a native of Great Britain, was interested in the 
liberation of South America. 
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would be sufficient to reduce the provinces to order. He urged 
that supplies be sent at once accompanied by numbers of 
clergymen. 

I ought to say to you that although the troops of the king may con- 
quer in all America, yet the conviction of obedience to the sovereign 
is the work of the ecclesiastics, guided by good prelates; but from 
Cumana to Quito there is only the archbishop of Caracas and the new 
bishop of Maracaybo. The necessity then is evident that new min- 
isters should come soon to care for their flocks and that hundreds of 
churchmen be commissioned for the parishes of Santa Fe and Venezuela. 
This is as urgent as that troops should be sent to garrison territories so 
vast. 25 

The government of the Peninsula evidently gave some heed 
to Morillo's warnings for a general junta was created in Madrid 
by the royal order of September 7, 1816, for the pacification of 
America. In October the junta set forth what should be done 
to pacify the provinces, among other things, suggesting freedom 
of commerce. About the same time a special committee of the 
council of the Indies appointed for the investigation of English 
mediation and freedom of commerce reported favorably. These 
two groups were ordered united for the consideration of the 
pacification of America by a secret order of the king dated 
October 26. Their recommendations appear to have been 
entirely disregarded. A royal order of November 22, urged 
Morillo to crush the rebellion by any means which seemed best. 
Various plans were proposed by laymen and churchmen in the 
Peninsula but nothing resulted but talk. 

The end of 1816 found Morillo and Moxo discouraged, Spain 
slightly alarmed, and the revolutionists gathering their forces 
on the island of Margarita with new courage for another attempt. 
La Torre and Morillo were both painfully making their way over 
the long and difficult road to Venezuela. The former, after an 
exhausting journey across the immense deserts of San Martin 
and Casanare, arrived in Venezuela about the middle of January, 
1817. Paez attacked and nearly overthrew him. Soon after- 
ward he was reunited with Morillo who arrived in March. 

85 Rodriguez, I. 257. 
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Meanwhile, Bolivar, at the request of Zea sent as a special 
deputy to invite him back, had rejoined Marino, Arismendi, 
Monagas, Piar, MacGregor, and others in Barcelona in the last 
days of December. They devoted themselves to new plans for 
carrying out the rebellion. The most daring was that of sur- 
prising Caracas and raising in rebellion the numerous negro 
slaves in the towns along the way. This attempt failed in 
January because of the success of an ambuscade arranged by the 
royalists. Bolivar, Arismendi and a few others escaped. Moxo 
punished cruelly all suspected of friendliness toward this new 
outbreak. 

Next Piar with MacGregor carried out an attack on Guayana. 
They crossed the Orinoco and fell upon the Capuchin missions 
of Caroni, the most populous and richest settlements in the 
province. They massacred the friars. Moxo gathered some 
troops, placed them under Ileal and sent him against Barcelona. 
Morales and Aldama accompanied him. They advanced boldly 
upon Barcelona and then suddenly retired to Juncal, because 
of lack of artillery and provisions it was claimed. Some say it 
was because of discord among the three chiefs that they failed 
when a swift blow might have crushed the rebels in this section. 
Real was relieved of the command. Reinforcements were raised 
and the rebels were severely defeated on March 7. 

On his arrival in Venezuela in March, 1817, Morillo found a 
very different state of affairs from what he had left two years 
before. The island of Margarita was lost; Cumana and Barce- 
lona were almost gone ; Guayana was invaded by Piar ; the Apure 
was controlled by Paez ; the high plain of Caracas was controlled 
by Zarasa, and that of Barinas was overrun by various partisan 
bands. Also there was discord among the Spanish commanders 
and general dissatisfaction among the people. He found many 
abuses in the colonial government. There was a large number 
of officials of every class whose salaries were not paid. Each 
provincial governor had become a petty sovereign who abused 
his power. He corrected these abuses and thereby caused fresh 
discontent in certain quarters.- 6 

26 Letter of Morillo written from Calabozo, November 19, 1817. See Rodri- 
guez, I. 332. 
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From another viewpoint the Spanish position was quite strong 
at this period. Morillo's forces were well disciplined and 
equipped. The chief difficulty was the finding of food supplies. 
All the fortified places, all the principal towns of the coast except 
Barcelona, were in his power. His troops controlled all the 
populous and rich interior except the plains of the Apure. The 
subjugation of New Granada placed at his disposal the rich 
resources of that kingdom. He received aid from Cuba and 
Porto Rico frequently. The authority of Morillo was obeyed 
from Guayana to Guayaquil by the royalists, who were in the 
majority. 

Toward the end of May, Morillo began to plan to attack 
Margarita as the source of the revolutionary movement. He 
turned to Moxo for help, writing of the destitute condition of 
his army and stating that if he did not soon receive aid they 
would perish. A week later from Cumana he warned Moxo 
that he would force him to give the needed aid to the army. 
Moxo considered this threat an insult and complained to the 
home government. 27 He asked the audiencia to vindicate his 
conduct. That body refused to do this but promised to submit 
the truth to his Majesty. Early in July, Moxo left his post in 
the hands of Juan Bautista Pardo, a brigadier in command at 
Cumana, and retired to Porto Rico "for his health's sake". 

Meanwhile Morillo had gone to. Cumana to meet an expedition 
from the Peninsula under Jose Canterac, which arrived May 
28. It was a force of about twenty-six hundred men. Canterac 
had orders to assist Morillo and then to go to Peru by way of 
Panama. With this help Morillo defeated the rebels at Carupano 
and pacified the province. Then he set out with Canterac and 
Aldama for Margarita. They disembarked with difficulty and 
offered pardons in vain. 28 After severe fighting they captured 
Asunci6n and seemed about to get the island completely when 
alarming news arrived from the continent. It was that La Torre 
who had been sent against Guayana had given up the fight and 
evacuated the province. Pardo, acting captain-general at 

27 Torres Lanzas, ut supra, note 11, IV. 271. 

28 For the text of some of these offers see Guzman-Bianco, V. 693, 694. 
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Caracas, sent word of the great progress the rebels had made in 
every direction, but especially on the plains of Caracas, even 
threatening the capital. This caused Morillo to think he would 
have to abandon Margarita if he wished to avoid the loss of all 
Venezuela. So he withdrew when almost a victor. 

Many of the royalists thought Pardo magnified the dangers 
threatening him and that Morillo' s hasty return was unnecessary. 
Morillo says in his manifesto that the reports were exaggerated 
by unscrupulous men. But he also says that.he met in the island 
a tenacious resistance such as he had never seen. 

After his return to the mainland, the Spanish general estab- 
lished his headquarters at Calabozo. Canterac departed for the 
Isthmus of Panama and Peru. More troops were needed and 
Morillo decided that if the king would permit, he would raise 
and equip two battalions of slaves winning their service by the 
promise of liberty. The rebels had been very successful with 
these troops and he did not see why these people should not be 
bound to the royal cause as well as to that of the Republic. 
October 9, 1817, he wrote to the king making the proposition. 29 
The royal audiencia disapproved because of the dangers of 
insubordination. The discussions and exchange of opinions went 
on until finally a royal order of December 4, 1818, told Morillo 
he could do what seemed best to him under the circumstances. 
The permission was too late to be of any use. 

September 21, 1817, the indulgence granted by the king on 
the occasion of his marriage, was published. "But the genius 
of evil reigned despotic in those ungrateful places and the indul- 
gence was insulted and despised by the erring people." A great 
number, believing it the result of fear and impotence, went to 
Angostura to form the expedition with which Bolivar made the 
memorable campaign of 1818. 

The fall campaign developed. Bolivar took the command in 
Guayana. Some battalions of English adventurers united with 
him among them some good officers according to Morillo. They 
were preparing to invade the province of Caracas to join Zarasa 

29 See Guzman-Bianco, VI. 68. 
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and Paez to attack Calabozo. Morillo undertook to destroy 
Zarasa and Paez before Bolivar could rejoin them. La Torre 
proceeded with a thousand men and three hundred cavalry 
against the first, and Morillo against the second with quite a 
large body of troops. Each side was ignorant of the plans of 
the other. La Torre reached Zarasa before Bolivar and com- 
pletely routed him December 2, 1817. The rebel chief withdrew 
to Guayana; La Torre, quite seriously wounded in the action, 
retired to Caracas. Morillo now began to prepare for a decisive 
campaign the following year. 

He tried yet another proclamation of pardon and indulgence, 
dated December 8. Morillo says that in doing this he forgot 

all the barbarous cruelties, the unheard of assasinations committed 
upon many Europeans and Americans from my army who had been 
made prisoners — horrors which ought to be condemned to silence for 
the honor of humanity. I forgave all and repeated again my promises. 
It did not appear possible that these could be attributed to fear and 
impotence, but so they were. 30 

New Granada remained tranquil except for minor disturbances. 
Montalvo acted as governor until November when he was dis- 
placed and Juan Samano named as his successor because of 
discord between the former and the expeditionary generals. 
Samano was too old, almost blind, and very stern, not at all 
fit for the post. At the end of 1817 then, Margarita and Guayana 
were lost to the king, and the rebel bands were growing in strength 
in Venezuela. 

January 16, 1818, a general assembly of the civil and military 
authorities of Caracas was called together to canvass the miser- 
able situation of the royal cause. They determined to try first 
to improve the condition of the army. Large voluntary contri- 
butions were made by the Spaniards for they still hated Bolivar 
for his War to the Death, although that policy had been aban- 
doned two years before. In a letter to the minister of war on 
January 25, Morillo set forth the destitute condition of the army 
and by way of contrast, told of the rich and effective aid which 

s » Rodriguez, I. 457. 
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the enemy were receiving continually through Guayana. He 
complained of the cowardly manner in which the Spanish officials 
fled before the rebels, seeking only their own personal safety, 81 
and requested urgently that the king dismiss him from his post. 
Frequently during the year, this request was repeated, for 
Morillo grew more and more discouraged as his enemy grew 
more numerous and help for himself failed to arrive. Instead 
of granting his dismissal, a royal order was issued in June, renew- 
ing the powers given him in 1814, and asking him to investigate 
minutely the acts of the officers in Caracas. No aid was sent 
him although toward the end of the year, troops were ordered 
to be recruited at Cadiz for a relieving force. 

The failure of the government in the Peninsula to send aid 
was due not so much to indifference as to inability. Impover- 
ished and disorganized herself, Spain had no resources to share 
with America. So she eagerly accepted the offers of mediation 
by the Catholic powers, and considered those made by England. 
At times her representatives in London, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg were urged to hasten the negotiations for the pacification 
of America. The Catholic powers of Europe though they 
expressed much goodwill to settle the difficulties of the king of 
Spain accomplished nothing. They held a congress at Aquisgran 
at the request of Ferdinand VII. to discuss means of stopping 
the rebellions. 32 England took part in this conference and insisted 
that freedom of trade with the colonies was an essential for 
pacification. The French concurred in this view, but Spain 
was not yet ready for so great a concession. After all their 
discussions they reached no definite conclusion. 33 

Spain's cool reception of the English offers of mediation, the 
continued commercial restrictions, and the frequent complaints 
of the acts of British subjects in South America, caused that 
government to look favorably upon intervention. Although the 

31 Rodriguez, I. 339. 

32 Bolivar used this meeting to arouse support for his cause. In his procla- 
mation of November 20, 1818, he set forth the impossibility of submission to Spain 
after her appeal for foreign aid. 

33 See Torres Lanzas, ut supra, note 11, IV. for the correspondence of 1818. 
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British government did not at this time itself give aid, it allowed 
recruiting by the South American agents to be carried on unmo- 
lested. So that substantial assistance arrived from England 
in 1818 in spite of the proclamation of the prince regent in the 
preceding November, which prohibited British subjects from 
taking any part in the disputes of the king of Spain with the 
"persons who exercise or pretend to exercise the government 
in certain parts of America". 34 In May, 1818, strong detach- 
ments of English troops under Colonel Wilson arrived in Vene- 
zuela. Colonel English also began recruiting his brigade in 
England in the summer and soon had two thousand from those 
lately returned from the continent. These recruits he brought 
to America the following year. 

The pirates along the coast of South America became very 
troublesome this year. They were assisted by Admiral Bri6n, 
a native of Curagao. In July, Morillo wrote that he was prac- 
tically blockaded by them for there was no longer a Spanish 
fleet in those waters. He declared that unless help came soon 
from Spain, the loss of Cumana was inevitable. Pardo writing 
from Caracas in August, said that five mails from Spain had been 
seized by the pirates since January. 

The land campaign was no more encouraging. After the 
defeat of Zarasa by La Torre in the preceding year, Bolivar 
retired to Guayana. February 13, 1818, he suddenly reappeared 
with Paez and a small force before Calabozo. Morillo was 
forced to withdraw and did so brilliantly on the 14th. He was 
pursued and harassed by the enemy until relieved by Aldama. 
During this retreat, a false report went to Caracas that his forces 
had been defeated and Morillo killed. It caused a panic in the 
city. Many of the people abandoned everything and started 
for the coast. On learning the report was false, they returned 
confidently to their homes trusting that all was safe as long as 
Morillo was at the head of his troops. 

In March, Morillo, uniting with La Torre and Morales, suc- 
ceeded in turning upon Bolivar at La Puerta and dealt him a 
crushing defeat. Morillo was slightly wounded in this action. 

34 Rodriguez, I. 363. 
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La Torre took command for a time and conducted a successful 
campaign in the direction of Calabozo, while Morales worked 
toward San Carlos. Though defeated repeatedly during May 
and June, the rebels always returned stronger than ever. Indeed, 
as a rule, whenever the rebels met the royalist forces on anything 
like an equal basis, they were defeated. But they could come 
back with fresh strength and resources while the royalists could 
not. In May, La Torre was wounded and gave the command 
to Don Ram6n Correa. Soon the royalists once more occupied 
Calabozo. Three times during this campaign new offers of 
indulgence were made, but as usual were disregarded. 

In February, just before his attack on Calabozo, Bolivar sent 
a note to Morillo proposing that they adopt rules of war relative 
to prisoners. Morillo took this as an insult and had those 
prisoners he had captured taken out and shot at the end of the 
campaign in July. Bolivar did not retaliate but spared the 
lives of all the prisoners his forces had captured. June 5, Bolivar 
arrived at Angostura with slightly over six hundred men saved 
from the defeat of La Puerta. Believing that the installation 
of a congress would help to recover the reputation which had 
been lost in his military operations, he issued a call for one to 
assemble January 1, 1819. 

The royalist army took quarters in July for the winter because 
the floods did not permit a continuance of the campaign. 85 The 
vanguard of the army was situated in Calabozo under Morales. 
In Barinas was another division under Calzada. La Torre was 
recovering from his rather dangerous wound. September 24, 
Morillo received news of the final and complete loss of Guayana 
in August when the Spanish squadron on the river was attacked 
both by land and water. He feared Porto Cavello would go 
next without any protecting ships. Rebel gains in Barianas 
cut the communications with the Spaniards in that province. 

Though there had been some brilliant military successes this 
year for the royalists, Morillo was still deeply discouraged for 
he felt them to be but temporary. Writing to the minister of 

35 The rainy season began a little early this year, but in all the campaigns, 
action was practically stopped from August to December because of the rains. 
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war, November 20, he lamented what he could have done during 
the rainy season had he been aided from home. He entirely- 
lacked equipment. He complained of the large number of 
natives on whom he had to depend, of their unreliability, and of 
the hostility of the intendant and of the captain-general. He 
said he was reduced to the last extremity and renewed his sup- 
plication to be relieved of his command. He said that the man 
who would pacify Venezuela must have greater authority than 
he had. He should have control of the royal treasury and tri- 
bunals, with aid from Granada and from Havana whose governor 
should be his subordinate with the navy at his command. He 
proposed Enrile for this post because of his vast knowledge of 
the continent. 

The formulae and methods of times of peace cannot be successful. 
It is essential that you be convinced that all those who have come to 
the Indies even in the period of the revolution have not contributed in 
any way to the happy outcome of the pacification. Each one has 
brought his plans ready made from the Peninsula and counts the years 
which he should remain in this country as the time in which he should 
enrich himself that he may return with a considerable fortune. 36 

While the credentials of Morillo gave him what seemed to be 
unlimited power, there is abundant evidence that this was only 
nominal. Take for instance the independent action of Moxo 
in Caracas and the royal orders continually sent to the various 
provincial governors. In the preceding year, Morillo had con- 
solidated all the military hospitals in one place for more efficient 
service. An order of the king rescinded this action. September 
12, 1819, a royal order to the governor of Ceuta ordered prisoners 
of state there whether rebels or not, to be treated with the greatest 
severity without permitting the least communication among them. 
This was contrary to Morillo's repeated orders for mercy. 3<r 

In the opening campaign of 1819, the royalists won some vic- 
tories but the rebels were so numerous and so active, that the 
struggle was hopeless for each victory was over only a small 

36 Rodriguez, I. 365 ff. 
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group, and while they dispersed, other leaders were gaining in 
other sections. Morales, Morillo, and La Torre overcame Paez 
and others in various engagements along the Apure, but it was 
impossible to destroy him completely. He would take refuge 
in the mountains with the Indians and return suddenly at some 
new point. The Spanish fought bravely and desperately through 
a campaign of four months. Then Morillo withdrew to Gua- 
darrana to rest after the extraordinary fatigues of his men and 
Morales rested at Calabozo. A space of calm came to Venezuela 
except in the provinces of Cumana and Barcelona where small 
bands of partisans wandered. 

Soldiers came from England in ever increasing numbers to 
join the rebel army. January 21, 1819, two transports arrived 
with fifteen hundred troops "victims of the same credulity and 
of the intrigues of the Venezuelan agent Don Luis L6pez Mendez". 
These English recruits greatly improved the character of the 
men commanding the rebel forces. May 12, Morillo wrote 
from Calabozo that the English were spurring the rebels on to 
be the aggressors and that the longer Spain delayed sending aid 
the larger the force it would take. 

All the Spanish general's correspondence of this year was full 
of discouragement. From his headquarters at Valencia he wrote 
that his army was fast approaching dissolution, that he had less 
than twenty-five hundred European troops, that his native 
soldiers were rapidly deserting and that the lack of supplies for 
his army was absolutely appalling. He stated that he was 
powerless to remedy the situation and asked for financial help 
from Mexico. The Spanish squadron was reduced to four boats 
and he was having trouble with his lieutenants, Real, Morales, 
and Aldama. He had received no reinforcements since his first 
request three years before and though the constancy of his 
army had been remarkable, his situation was desperate. 

At the beginning of the year, the situation could have been saved with 
four thousand men and some ships of war to subdue Guayana. Today 
eighty thousand men would not be sufficient. The fate of Venezuela 
and of New Granada is not doubtful. 38 

38 Rodriguez, I. 409-420. 
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Cartagena, he added, would soon fall because of the blockade 
of the pirates who received help from the English and North 
Americans. He sent his aide-de-camp to Spain with these 
despatches to plead for help personally. 

The victories he could not win on the field of battle Morillo 
still sought to obtain by proclamations. One issued February 4, 
1819, to the inhabitants of the plains asked them to return to 
the allegiance of the Spanish king. He asked to have a pamphlet 
written by a Spanish-American refuting the principles of the 
rebels, sent to Philadelphia, printed and distributed in the United 
States, Venezuela, and New Granada. 39 He sought to cause 
the members of the British Legion to desert by a proclamation 
in English and Spanish stating that they doubtless had been 
deceived by false reports of conditions in America and of Bolivar. 

You are serving under the command of a man in every respect insig- 
nificant, and have joined a horde of banditti who are famed for the 
most barbarous cruelties which are so averse to your national char- 
acter, that you must abhor them. 40 

He offered personal liberty if they would desert, and either service 
in the Spanish army or free passage to any country they might 
choose. 

In July, an English officer in the service of Venezuela pub- 
lished an answer to this offer of Morillo's scornfully rejecting 
his "degrading" proposition and maintaining that Bolivar was as 

respectable for his integrity as admired for his patriotism and talents. 
He is as worthy of the gratitude and admiration of his country as 
Washington, and like him, will be venerated while he lives, and his 
memory will be immortalized in the history of his emancipated coun- 
try. 41 

The republican congress called for January 1, 1819, did not 
assemble until February 15. Delegates from seven provinces 
came to Angostura to this meeting. Bolivar surrendered his 

39 Guzman-Bianco, VI. 577, 616. 

40 See Guzman-Bianco, VI. 631. 

41 Ibid., p. 710. 
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powers and received them again with the office of president of 
the new republic of Colombia which included Venezuela and 
New Granada. Zea was made vice-president and a council of 
state was appointed to take care of affairs in Bolivar's absence. 
The Spanish still controlled New Granada and Bolivar collected 
a force to liberate it. He relied for success upon the discontent 
of the people under Samano's administration. He encountered 
tremendous difficulties on the long and ardvious journey, but 
arrived on the plains of Santa Fe de Bogota the first of August. 
He defeated the Spanish forces in the Battle of Boyaca on the 
seventh, and Samano evacuated the city on the ninth, leaving 
behind him a half a million dollars in silver. The next day 
Bolivar entered in triumph and proclaimed the Republic of 
Colombia. 

By the close of 1819, Morillo's position was worse than it had 
ever been. His European troops were reduced to about five 
thousand. Bogota, Guayana, Margarita, Barcelona, and Cu- 
mana were lost. The rebels were receiving a great deal of aid 
from England. Admiral Bri6n was blockading the coast with 
a fleet of twenty-seven well-armed vessels which were manned 
by about two thousand British seamen. Even the clergy were 
now aiding the cause of liberty not only by word of mouth but 
with money. 42 

At the opening of the 1820 campaign, La Torre who had gone 
to New Granada to drive Bolivar from Bogota, found his forces 
inadequate and retired to Bailadores to wait for help from 
Morillo which did not come. For Morillo's forces were not in 
a position to take the aggressive. He had secured considerable 
help from Caracas, and Cagigal, the captain-general of Cuba, 
promised him a hundred thousand dollars a month. The con- 
dition of the royalist army was, however, quite desperate. Fif- 
teen out of the twenty-two provinces of Colombia had joined 
the patriots, and six out of the eight of Venezuela. In a letter 
of February 10, Morillo reiterated his urgent plea for help. It 
had been seven months since Santa Fe de Bogota fell to the 

« Ibid., VII. 134. 
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enemy. He said he would try to avoid a general engagement 
with superior forces while anxiously awaiting reinforcements 
from Spain. 

Since March of the preceding year, the Spanish government 
had been collecting a large force at Cadiz to go to America 
under General O'Donnell. About twenty-five thousand men had 
been gathered and much equipment. Four ships had been 
bought from Russia in which to transport them. 43 They were 
to sail early in January, 1820. But yellow fever broke out 
among the troops, and on January first an insurrection arose. 
Stragglers coming back from America gave accounts of the 
hardships suffered there which gave rise to the feeling that the 
members of the expedition were going to their execution. Also 
the ships secured from Russia were reported unseaworthy. These 
things added to the dissatisfaction with the reactionary govern- 
ment at home, caused the expedition to be disbanded. No part 
ever reached America except a few shiploads of equipment which 
did not arrive until December 1820. 

The revolution starting in the army, spread over Spain, para- 
lyzing and overthrowing the government and destroying all 
chance of assistance to the royalists in America. The Constitu- 
tion of 1812 was brought out of its retirement and an oath to 
support it taken by the king. The cortes reassembled at the 
beginning of July and one of its first acts was to seek to reestab- 
lish the dominions of Spanish America by means of an amnesty 
in favor of the rebels. 44 The government of the Peninsula 
remained ignorant of the true spirit of the South American revolu- 
tion, judging that the concession of liberal institutions would be 
a sufficient incentive to cause them to return to obedience. 
They offered to preserve the power of the republican leaders of 
the province but with dependence upon the central government. 

Morillo received the first news of these movements toward the 
end of March. He gave up all hope of accomplishing his mission. 
Still his troops won some successes in the field, showing their 

43 This was all the help received from any member of the Holy Alliance. 

44 The colonies were invited to send deputies to this Cortes, and Narino went 
from New Granada. 
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valor, the excellent character of their general, and what brilliant 
results they might have obtained had they been helped at the 
proper moment. A royal order of March 8 ordered the release 
of all who were held prisoners for political reasons. April 11, 
an order was issued to reestablish peace in Venezuela and New 
Granada by means of a fraternal reconciliation. Morillo was 
asked to make propositions to Bolivar and to the Colombian 
congress for an armistice. 

Morillo felt very sure an armistice would not be granted except 
on the recognition of Colombian independence as a basis. How- 
ever, he called a council of pacification consisting of the captain- 
general, the governor of the archbishopric, the intendant, two 
alcaldes, two leading citizens, and the inspector-general of the 
hospitals. They proclaimed the constitution on June 7 and on 
the 17th sent conciliatory communications to the rebel chiefs, 
Paez, Bermudez, and others. On the same day two commis- 
•sioners were sent to the congress at Angostura to propose the 
cessation of hostilities. Also a proclamation invited all emigrants 
to return to their homes in safety. An armistice of a month was 
accepted by Bolivar pending the arrival of commissioners from 
Spain to treat of peace. Bolivar, in accepting the cessation of 
hostilities, stated he would not treat except on the basis of 
recognition of independence. This armistice came to an end in 
August. On September 21, Bolivar wrote to Morillo offering 
to treat for a second armistice, saying he would meet commis- 
sioners at San Fernando de Apure. Morillo feared trickery, 
but prepared to send commissioners and to check any surprise 
attack. Bolivar did not meet them at San Fernando, but wrote 
from Trujillo October 26, proposing an armistice a second time 
and in more moderate terms. At length, three commissioners 
for each side succeeded in getting together and after a protracted 
debate signed an armistice on November 25 to last for six months 
on the following terms : 

1. The contending armies were to remain in the positions they then 
occupied. 

2. They were to fix the limits for their troops to avoid conflict. 
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3. Commissioners were to be sent by both to the central government 
to negotiate for peace. 

4. In case of the renewal of hostilities, a warning of forty days was 
to be given. 

5. All hostilities on land were to cease and if ships came from Spain 
they were to be allowed to disembark their troops only. 

The next day they ratified a treaby to regulate the war accord- 
ing to the laws of civilized nations, and the most liberal and 
philanthropic principles. Bolivar ratified both treaties in the 
city of Trujillo. Morillo sanctioned the first in Carache and 
the second in Santa Ana. There were great demonstrations of 
joy on both sides. 

As he signed the second treaty, Morillo indicated that he 
desired an interview with Bolivar. This was reported to Bolivar 
and he agreed, naming the town of Santa Ana as the place. It 
was half way between Trujillo and Carache, their respective 
headquarters. Each came on November 27 with several officers 
and aides. They cordially shook hands and Morillo invited 
Bolivar and his suite to a banquet. The invitation was accepted 
and in the course of the speechmaking following, Morillo pro- 
posed a commemorative monument of that day with the names 
of those present engraved upon it. Bolivar was delighted and 
accepted in an eloquent speech. By these measures Morillo 
hoped to win the goodwill and confidence of his opponents so 
that the war might not be resumed. The next morning the two 
leaders separated after repeated expressions of goodwill. 

This was Morillo's last official act of importance in Venezuela. 
In the spring of 1820 and again in the fall he had begged for 
his dismissal because of his health which had been weakened by 
the climate and by the hardships of the six years' war. Septem- 
ber 13, he received the royal order which gave him the long- 
hoped-for release. 

The Spanish government in America was now rapidly giving 
up the fight. Samano, the viceroy of New Granada, was the 
first to flee, leaving Cartagena about the first of November. 
Governor Porras of Santa Marta fled November 8 on board a 
French steamer. Morillo embarked at Porto Cavello, December 
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17, 1820, for Cadiz leaving as his successor, Brigadier-general de 
La Torre. His departure caused great dismay among the royal- 
ists. All the military, political, ecclesiastical, and literary bodies 
besought him not to leave them, but he refused to listen to them. 
Torrente thinks this the greatest mistake that Morillo made in 
America. 45 He says Morillo owed it to "king, country and the 
faithful royalists who had sacrificed so much for his support 
in America". It was the general belief that he alone could have 
prevented the loss of the American dominions. 

On the day of Morillo's departure, four commissioners, two 
for Venezuela and two for Cartagena, came to pacify the prov- 
inces. Their orders were to conclude peace upon no other basis 
than that the rebels should recognize and obey the constitution 
of the Spanish cortes. They approved of what had been done 
by Morillo and asked that agents be sent promptly to the court 
of Madrid to terminate their contentions at once. But Bolivar 
and his followers had many times repeated that they would not 
treat except on the basis of independence. Morillo knew that 
this was their demand and warned the king it was useless to 
try to secure peace on any other grounds. Hence the mission 
of these men failed. 

Whether the failure of Morillo's efforts at pacification was 
inevitable cannot be established, but the largest contributing 
cause was probably the one which he himself saw clearly in the 
end, namely, that every Spanish leader who came to South 
America, made his plans in the Peninsula and proceeded to carry 
them out upon his arrival without first studying the people and 
conditions with which he had to deal, acting upon preconceived 
ideas of conditions inaccurate in the extreme. They had no 
conception of the temper, qualities, and ambitions of the varied 
population and but a vague notion of the difficulties of com- 
munication in so vast a district. 

There is no doubt that Morillo honestly and energetically 
tried to obey all the orders of the king. It would have been 
better had he been left more to his own resources, for the king 

45 Torrente, III. 115. 
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was unable to deal with the situation from so great a distance, 
especially with the slow means of communication and transpor- 
tation at his command. Had some liberal concessions been 
made in the beginning as to trade and property rights, there is 
reason to believe Venezuela might have been pacified for the 
moment. 

As to his methods of warfare and pacification, it seems reason- 
able to believe that Morillo's reputation suffered more from the 
deeds of his subordinates than from his own. Each general 
acted largely as he saw fit except when in close contact with 
his commander-in-chief. Morales and Montalvo believed in 
the harsher modes of warfare, and jealousy of Morillo led them 
to acts of insubordination, which Morillo did not dare check 
entirely lest he lose their support, and this he could ill afford 
because of his scanty forces. 

Again, Morillo was an European trained commander. It has 
frequently been the case that a commander successful under 
one set of conditions has been powerless under an entirely different 
set. By the time Morillo had learned how to play the game of 
war in South America, he had no men or equipment with which 
to play it. Also the idea and ideals of independence had become 
so widespread that it was too late to do more than to check for 
the moment the establishment of a new country out of Spanish 
territory. 

Laura F. Ullrick. 



